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Defcription of the Diftriét of Sunnenburg, in Germany. 


N that part of the principality of Saxe Cobourg which is con- 
tiguous to the great foreft of Thuringia, is fituated the little 

canton of Sonnenburg, comprifing an extent of about eleven 
fyuare leagues. Of thefe nearly eight are taken up by a moun- 
tainous projection of the foreft, exhibiting a ftriking aflemblage 
of rocks, and torrents, and woods, with a few villages in the 
moft fertile fpots; while the great mafs of the population is 
{fpread over the remaining three leagues, The whole number 
of inhabitants is about 13,000, occupying 2200 houles, which 
are colleéted into fix {mall towns, and feventy villages and ham- 
lets; their cattle and horfes amount to 8500, Potatoes form the 
chief fuftenance of the people, and provifions in general are 
very cheap. 

Deftitute of the convenience of water-carriage, and without any 
materialsexcept thofe which are furnifhed by their own rocks 
and forefts, it would be impoflible for this little traét of country 
to fupport half its prefent population, without the moft patient 
and unremitting induiiry. Much of the territory is not fuited 
for the improvements of agriculture; the inhabitants have theres 
fore from time immemorial applied themfelves to manufaéture, 
more ef{pecially of thofe various articles that are known over all 
Europe by the name of Nuremberg wares. At the fair of 
Frankfort they have long enjoyed peculiar privileges, for which 
they make a yearly acknowledgment to the chief magiftrate of 
famples of their various manufaftures. The value of thefe 
{mall articles amounts annually to about 8000]. of which the 
Principal are pill-boxes, fieve-frames, looking-glafs frames, 
chefsboards, chefsmen and draughts, band-organs, flates to write 
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en, gun-flints, anda variety of children’s toys, fuch.as whiflles, 
fiddlés, marbles, dolls, baby-houfes, horfes, coaches, &c. 

From the great divifion of lavour many of thefe articles are 
fold furprifingly cheap: numbers of little whiflles are made, and 
pafs through the hands of three or four workmen, whofe whole. 
fale price at Sonnenburg does not exceed four fhillings for 
feventy dozen. Befides the trafhc in thefe {mall goods, there 
are three forges worked in the mountains, which, befides fup. 
plying the wants of the inhabitants, export tools and imple. 
ments of wrought'iron. Some heavy rough goods, as timber, 
potafh, lamp-black, and pitch, the produce of their forefts, 
are fent by land to Kronach on the Mayn, whence they are dif. 
tributed to the diftriéts down the river. 

At the village of Steinach is a manufaéture of Pruffian blue, 
and at Hoemmern are vitriol works, and black, brown, yellow, 
red, and white earths for the painters. Gluckithal and Laufcha 
poflefs glafs-houfes, where they make bottles, apothecaries’ vials, 
beads, enamel buttons and looking-glaffes to the annual amount 
of about §000], A manufacture of porcelain has of late been 
eftablifhed at Limbach, and already yields a profit of above 3000], 

Such are the various methods in which the inhabitants of Son- 
nenburg render the public tributary to their induftry : all the 
rough materials are the fpontaneous produce of their own terri- 
sory ; their manufaétures are articles of univerfal and regular de. 
mand in civilized fociety ; induftry is the hereditary portion of 
Germans, and t! -retore their profperity is fixed upon as durable 
a bafis as any thing human can be. 





THE WOMAN OF FASHION. 


(Continued from Page 144.) 


WE. were relieved from our money embarra {ments by the 
timely death of a rich nobleman, to whofe large eftate 
my Lord Delacour was heir at law. 1 was intoxicated with the 
idié compliments of all my acquaintance, and I endeavoured to 
confole myfeif for mifery at home, by gayety abroad. Ambi- 
tious of pleafing univerfally, 1 became the woril of flaves—a 
flave to the world—-Not a moment of my time at my own dif- 
pofal—not one of my attions, 1 may fay not one of my 
thoughts, was my own-—I was obliged to find things m charm- 
ing” every hour, which tired me to death; and every day it 
was the fame dull round of hypociity and diflipation. 

You wonder to hear me {peak in this manner, Belinda, but 
one maft fpeak the truth fometimes; and this is what I have 
been faying to Harriot Freke continually—continually for thele 
ten years pafl. Then why perfift in the fame kind of life, you 
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fay ?—Why, my dear, becaufe I could not ftop—I was fit forthis 
Lind of life, and for no other—I could not be happy at Aome, for 
what fort of a companion could I have made of Lord Delacour ? 
By this time he was tired of his horfe Potatoes, and his horfe 
Highflie, and his horfe Eclipfe, and Goliath, &c. and he had 
taken to hard drinking, which foon turned him, as you fee, 
quite into abeafl. I forgot totell you, that I hadthree children 
during the firft five years of my marriage. ‘The firft was a boy ; 
he was born dead; and my lord, and all his odious relations, laid 
the blame upon me; becaufe I would not be kept prifoner halt 
ayear by an old mother of his, a vile Caflandra, who was always 
prophefying that my child would not be born alive.—My fecond 
child was a girl, but a poor, diminutive, fickly thing.—It was 
the fafhion at this time for fine mothers to fuckle their own chile 
dren—fo much the worfe for the poor brats.—Fine nurfes never 
made fine children. There was a prodigious rout made about 
the matter; a valt deal of fentiment and fympathy, and com- 
pliments, and inquiries; but after the novelty was over, I be- 
came heartily fick of the bufinefs ; and at the end of about three 
months, my. poor child was fick too—I don’t much like to think 
of t—it died—It I had put it out to nurfe, I fhould have been 
thought by my friends an unnatural mother—but I fhould 
have faved its life. I fhould have bewailed the lofs of the in- 
fant more, if Lord Delacour’s relations and my own had not 
made fuch lamentations upon the occafion, that I was itunned— 
I couldn’t or wouldn’t fhed a tear, and I left it to the old dowa- 
ger to perform in public, as fhe withed, the chief part of 
mourner, and to comfort herfelf in private, by liting up her 
hands and eyes, and railing at me as the mott infenfible of mo- 
thers. All this time I fuffered more than fhe did: but that is 
what fhe fhall never have the fatisfaétion of knowing. 

I determined, that if ever I had another child, 1 would not 
have the barbarity to nurfe it mfelf. Accordingly, when my 
third child, a girl, was born, I fent it off immediately to the coun- 
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try, to.a ftout, healthy, broad-faced nurfe, under w 
grew and flouriihed; fo that at three years old, when it was 
brought back to me, I could fcarcely believe the chubby little 
thing was my own child, The fame reafons which convince me 
T ought not to nurle my own child, determined me @ plus forie 
raven, not to undertake its education. Lord Delacour could 
not bear the child becaufe it was not a boy. ‘The girl was put 
under the care of a governefs, who plagued my heart out with 
her airs ¢racafferies, for three or four years; at the end of which 
une, as fhe turned out to be Lord Delacour’s miftrefs in form, I 
was obliged—in form—to beg fhe would leave my houfe, and I 
put her pupil into better hands, I hope, at a celebrated academy 
for young ladics, 
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What I did with my time I cannot tell you’Tis gone, and 
no trace left—One day after another went, I know not how— 
Had I wept for every day I loft, I’m fure I fhould have cried 
my eyes ont before this time—If I had enjoyed any amufement 
in the midft of this diffipation, it would all have been very well; 
but I declare to you in confidence, I have been tired to death, 
—Nothing can be more monotonous than the life of a hacknied 
fine lady—and I queition whether a dray-horfe ora horfe ina 
mill, would willingly change places with one—if they could 
know as much of the matter as I do—You are furprifed at hear. 
ing all this from me.—My dear Belinda, how I envy you! You 
are not yet tired of every thing.—The world has ftill the glofs 
of novelty for you—But don’t expeft that it can laft above a fea. 
fon. My firft winter was certainly entertaining enough—One 
begins with being charmed with the buftle and glare, and what 
the French call /pedacle; this is over, I think, in fix months. — 
I can but juft recolle& having been amufed at the Theatres, and 
the Opera, and the Pantheon, and Ranelagh, and all thofe places, 
for their own fakes—Soon, very foon we go cut to fee people, 
not things--Then we grow tired of feeing people—and then we 
go out, merely becaufe we can’t flay at home.—A difmal fiory, 
and a true one.—Excufe me for fhowing you the fimple truth; 
well dreffed fallehood is a perfonage much more prefentatle, 

Jam now come to an epochinmy hiflory, tn which there isa 
deatth of extraordinary events—What fhall I do ?—Shall I in. 
vent P—I would if I could—but I cannot. Then | muft con. 
fefs to you that during thefe four years I fhould have died of 
ennui, if I had not been kept alive by my hatred of Mrs. Lut. 
tridge, and of my hufband—lI don’t know which I hate mo— 
O yes, Ido. I certainly hate Mrs. Luttridge, the moft—fora 
woman can always hate a woman more than fhe can hate a man, 
unlefs fhe had been in love with him—which [ never was with 
poor Lord Delacour—Yes! I certainly hate Mrs. Luttridge the 
moft—I cannot coun: the number of extravagant things IJ have 
done on purpofe te eclipfe her—We have had rival routs, rival 
concerts, rival z: as, rival theatres—fhe has coft me more than 
fre’s worth. it then I certainly have mortified her once a 
month at jea 

My hatred to Mrs. Luttridge, my dear, is the remote caufe ot 
my love tor you—for it was the caufe of my intimacy with 
your aunt Stanhope—Mrs. Stanhope is really a clever woman; 
ihe knows how toturn the hatred of all her friends and acquaint. 

to her advantage.—To ferve, lovers, is a thankful office, 
mpared with that af ferving hafers—polite haters 1 mean— 
i may be dangerous, for aught 1 know, to interpofe in the 
quarrels of thofe who hate their neighbours, not, only with all 
their {puls, but with all their {lreneth—the barbar ans fight it out, 
kifs, and are friendss—The quarrels which never come to blows 
are 
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gre fafer for a go-between; but even thefe are not to be com- 
pared to fuch as never come to words. Your true filent hatred 
is that which lafts for ever—The moment it was known that 
Mrs. Luttridge and I, had come to the refolution never to {peak 
to one another, your aunt Stanhope began to minifter to my ha- 
tred fo, that fhe made herfelf quite agreeable. 

She, one winter, gave me notice that my adverfary had fet her 
heart upon having a magnificent entertainment, on a particular 
day. On that day, I determined, of courfe,to have arival gala. 
—Mrs. Stanhope’s maid had a lover, a gardener, who lived at 
Chelfea; and the gardener had an aloe, whioh was expected foon 
to blow. Now a plant that blows but once 1n a hundred years 
is worth having. The gardener intended to make a public ex- 
hibition of it; by which he expected to gain about a hundred 
guineas.—Your aunt Stanhope’s maid got it from him, for me, 
for fifty ; and I had it whifpered about, that an aloe in full! blow, 
would fland in the middle of one of Lady Delacour’s fupper 
tables. The difficulty was to make Mrs. Luttridge fix upon the 
very day we wanted; for you know we could not poffibly put 
of the blowing of our aloe.—Your aunt Stanhope managed the 
thing admirably, by means of a common friend, who was not a 
fufpeéted perfon with the Luttridges—in fhort my dear, I gained 
my point—every body came from Mrs. Luttridge’s to me or to 
my aloe.—She had a prodigioufly fine fupper, but fcarce a foul 
faid with her; they all came to fee, what could be feen but once 
ina hundred years.—Now the aloe, you know, is of a cumber- 
fome height for a fupper ornament—My faloon luckily had a 
a dome, and under the dome we placed it. Round the huge 
china vate in which it was planted, we placed the moft beautiful, 
or rather the moft expenfive hot-houfe plants we could procure. 
After all, the aloe was an ugly thing—but it anfwered my pur- 
pofe—it made Mrs. Luttridge, as I am credibly informed, abfo- 
lutely weep for vexation. 

(To be continued.) 








ACCOUNT of the late cele brated MOZART. 
By Mr. Joun Asuver. 


OZART was born at Saltzburgh, in 1756—his father was 

a mufictan of confiderable merit; and obferved, at a very 
early age, an extraordinary love of harmony in his fon. For 
when only three years of age, he would fit and liften to his fifter, 
as fhe praftifed on the harpfichord, with great attention, for a 
length of time. Whicn fhe left it, he would endeavour to find 
out the chords, and would exprels the greatefl joy at his fuccefs. 
He foon acquired a varicty of airs, and performed them in fo 
charming 
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charming a flyle, that his father began to form the moft agree. 


able expediations of his future celebrity. 

Before he reached his fixth year, he had compofed feveral fo. 
gatas for the harpfichord, aitho ugh it was laid he was unable to 
commit therm to paper; which deficiency was fupplied by his 
father. Morning, noon,and night found him athis harpfichord, or 
oceafionally atthe violin, on which, though felf-taught, he made 
po mean progrefs, Ali his foul feemed abiorb ed inthis delightful 


fudy. The toys and playthings which pleafe molt children, 

1 no attraétien for him. Miufic only is for his won- 

Sal ‘enemies ccvenneedl be: acofled teruard J ihe emeaiiliod ; 

G@ertul 1m pat j an i€ reiiea forward to the per eétion of 
, a : 

his art, nol by gracuai advances, but as it were by the vclocity of 


mtuition. 
} : od , . . : ? , - ¢ 1.) 3 
Ia the vear 1762, when only fix years old, he performed a 
{ | | | ’ ' (—— 
concerto betore the eleétor at Munich, which aftomihed the 


whole court. From hence his father carried him to Vienna, 
when he played before the emperor, who, willing to try the 
child’s abilities further, hinted that he cc ald not play fo well, if 
he did not conflantly look at his fingers. d ‘he litle fellow, fired 
at the in finuation, requefled the keys might be concealed from 
his fight, and exerted himielf with increafed eflect. In fhort. 
his exectition and mufic appeared fo wonderful, that his Impe- 
rial Majefty was beyond meafure delighted, and beltowed on 
him the appellation of the little Sorcerer, In 1763 he vilited 
Paris, where he performed before the court, and was thought 
greater on the organ than onthe harpfichord. Here his father, 
filer, and himfelf, gave two concerts with fo much reputation, 
that their portraits were painted, engraved, and eagerly fought 
after; and here alfo he firit publifhed fome of his earlieft com. 
pofitions. 

London, the centre of liberal patronage, next heard his 
amazing powers, where he and his fiiter performed to the molt 
falhionable audiences. His prefent majefty is faid to have been 
his auditor, when a bafs was given him as a ground, upon which 
he immediately raifed a mott exquifite melody. 

From London, where he publhthed fix leffons for the harpfi- 
chord, he pafled into Holland and France, and from thence 
to his native place. After a year {pent in ftudy, and in the ex- 
amination of the compolitions of Emanuel Bach, Handel, and 
the old Italian mafle rs, he paid a fecond vilit to Vienna in 1768 ; 
.when he compofed at the exprels defire of Jofeph If. his fir it 
comic opera, La Finta aang e, which gained the ungualified 
applaufe of the belt judges—about this time alfo he compofed 
the mufic for the sunies ration of the church of orphans, which 
himfelf condudied. 

1.1769, Mozart returned to Saltzburg, where he was appointed 
Manre de Conceit. Some time atter, he fet off for Italy, the 
{chool of talleand enthufialm. Bologna admired and applauded 
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THE WEEKLY 
genius fo unrivalled——and Florence extolled him to the fki iCSe 
At Rome he wilhed to have taken a copy of the celebrated Mi. 
ferere from the Pope’s chapel, but this being refufed, he exa- 
mined it With a quick eye, and afterwards in his chamber wrote 
out the whole of the numerous parts from memory only! 

The Pope beitowed on him the order of the gilt fpur, and 
Bologna complimented him with the title of Member and Maf. 
ter of the Philharmonic Academy. The probationary exercife 
for which honour, a fugue for four voices, he wrote in half an 
hour. He afterwards vifited Naples. He generally wore a fine 
diamond ring when he performed in public. Some of the Nea- 
politan ladies obferved to him, that his mufic muft be the effe@ 
of magic, and that it lay in his ring. Taking that in the literal 
fenfe which was meant only as a compliment, he immeeliately 
took off his ring, and foon convinced the audience that the ma- 
gic lay only in his own unrivalled genius. In pafling, on his 
return through Rome, the Pope prefented him with a very valu- 
able crucifix. 

At Milam he compofed his opera of Mithridates, which was 
much admired, and again went back to Saltzburgh. In 1771 he 
made a fecond excurfion to Paris, where, however, his ftay was 
fhort. In 1773 he compofed Lucio Sulla, by requeft, for the 
carnival. In 1781,being now twenty-five years of age, he com- 
pofed, at the defire of the Eleftor of Bavaria, the celebra Ate< 
opera of Idomeneo, for the carnival of that year alfo, which has 
merit enough in itfelf to have rendered the author illuftrious. 

He was now invited to Vienna, where his merit foon outfhone 
the moft brilliant of his rivals. The rapidity of his exquifite 
tate and feeling, were beyond all praife. iis eg agp were 
circulated far and wide, and every where altonifhed by their ori- 
ginality, expreflion, and energy. His next work was Enleve- 
ment du Serail. During the compofiti on of this opera, he mar- 
tied Mademvifelle Webe r, a lady of great mufical talents and 
genius : and tothis Aiceditinida has been attributed that peculiar 
tone of tender paffion, for which this piece is fo remarkable. 

The ftory of the Marriage of Figaro, which filled atthis time 
molt of the theatres, was converted into an opera, and compofed 
by Mozart, at the inflance of the Emperor; the fongs of which 
were vociferated in the ftree tB, the sg urdens, and the taverns, and. 
it was performed at Prague during the greate ft part of the winter. 


fee 


Here the bn lager of me theatre agreed with him tor the com= 
polition of Don Giovanni, one of a moft altonifhing efforts of 
{cience and imagination, fire and feeling. ©The overture to 


which, after having been from home till midnight, he compofed 


In his chamber in a few hours, the very night before the 
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his circumftances, and although he might pofiibly be fa:d not to 
have been badly paid, yet tris “Ay le of livir * Was necelantty fo 
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attended with expence, that he had determined on another tour to 
London, where every ufeful and elegant art is more liberally en. 
couraged under the aufpices of a beloved monarch, than in any 
ether part of the world. Unfortunately for Englifamen, the 
emperor gave him the appuintment of Compofiteur de la 
Chambre, which, fmall as was the falary, fecured to Germany the 
segular honour of retaining him. 

It is lamentable, obferves one of his biographers, that prema- 
ture genius too rarely enjoysa long career. The acceleration 
of nature in the mental powers, feems to hurry the progrefs of 
the animal economy, and to anticipate the regular clofe of tem. 
poral exiftence. 

The health of Mozart began rapidly todecline. However he 
was nat idle; for inthe few laft months of his life he compofed 
thofe three great works The Enchanted Flute, tic Clemency of 
Titus, and The Requiem. Some have have called thefe his chef 
d’auvres, Nothing ever had a greater run than the firft of thele. 
It was performed at Vienna one hundred nights in lefs than 
twelve months, and on the hundredth night the theatre over- 
flowed as much as on the firft. The fecond was compofed at the 
defire of the Bohemian fates, for the coronation of Leopold. It 
was begun in his carriage onthe road to Prague, and finifhed in 
eighteen days. The hiflory of the laft is fingular. 

A ftranger called on him, and requefted he would compofe, as 
{peedily as poflible, a requiem for a catholic prince, in order to 
footh his mind, and to prepare it for his approaching diffolution, 
Mozart demanded 200 ducats, and the flranger, in order to pro- 
mote difpatch, depofited 400. The compofer began the work, 
in the progrefs of which he felt his mind unutfually raifed and 
agitated. He employed not only the day, but much of the night 
in the compofition of it, with which he feemed to be infatuated. 
He told his wife he was compofing it for himfelf, and the pre- 
vailed upon him to give her the fcore, and endeavour to cheer his 
{pirits. Upon his appearing more tranquil, fhe returned it, but 
he foon relapfed into defpondency ; and having finifhed it on the 
day of his death, he again reminded her that he had previoully in- 
formed her it would be compofed for himfelf, 

The only complaint he fuffered during his illnefs, was his 
being obliged to quit lite when in a fituation to provide for his 
famiiv,and at liberty to follow the diétates of his genius and the 
impulfes of his heart, unreftrained by mercenary confiderations. 

In the year 1791, and in the 35th year of his age, juft after he 
had received the appointment of Maeftro di Capella, in the 
church of St. Pecer, he departed this lite, leaving the world to 
admire the brilliancy of his powers, and to lament the fhortnels 
of the period allotted to their difplay. ' 

Vth refpe& to his perfon, he was {mall of flature, and his air, 
when not at the piano-torte, that of am abfent man. But his ey*s 
9 were 
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were full of fire, and when he was performing, his whole figure 
became agitated, his countenance changed, and his fentiments 
were exprefled inevery motion of his mufcles. His knowledge 
was not confined to mulic only : he was mafter of feveral Jan- 
guages, and confiderably ikilled in mathematics. He was frank, 
mild, and generous; free from pedantry, and always jult to the 
talents of others; and if he withed for praife, it was only for 
the praife of thofe who were qualified to beftow it. 

At the time of his death, he was confiderably involved in 
debt; but to the credit of Prague and Vienna, thefe cities difs 
puted the honour of providing for his widow and children. 





CHARACTER of MICHAEL ANGELO. 
{From Fufeli’s Le@ures on Painting. ] 


UBLIMITY of conception, grandeur of form, and breadth 

of manner, are the elements of Michael Angelo’s ftyle. 
By thefe principles he feleGted or reje&ied the objeéts of imita- 
tion. As painter, as fculptor, as architeét, he attempted, and, 
above any other man, fucceeded to unite magnificence of plan, 
and endlefs variety of fubordinate parts with the utmoft fimpli- 
city and breadth. His line is uniformly grand: character and 
beauty were admitted only as far as they could be made fubfer- 
vient to grandeur. The child, the female, meannefs, deformity, 
were by him indifcriminately ftamped with grandeur. A beggar 
rofe from his hand the patriarch of poverty; the hump of his 
dwarf is impreffed with dignity ; his women are moulds of 
generation; his infants teem with the man; his men are a race 
of giants. This is the ¢errzbzl via hinted at by Agoftino Car- 
taccl, though perhaps as little underftood by the Bolognefe, 
aby the blindeft of his Tufcan adorers, with Vafari at their 
head, 
: To give the appearance of perfeét eafe to the mott perplexing 
difficulty, was the exclufive power of Michael Angelo. He is 
the inventor of epic painting, in that fublime circle of the Sif- 
tine chapel, which exhibits the origin, the progrefs, and the final 
difpenfation of theocracy. He has perfonified motion in the 
Groups of the cartoon of Pifa; embodied fentiment on the mo- 
huments of St. Lorenzo, unravelled the features of meditation 
in the prophets and fibyls of the chapel of Sixtus; and in the 
lat judgment, with every attitude that varies the human body, 
traced the mafter-trait of every paflion that fways the human 
heart, 

Though, as {culptor, he expreffed the charafter of flefh mofe 
perfeétly than all who went before or came after him, yet he 
never fubmitted to copy an individual, Julio the Second, only 
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excepted, and in him he reprefented the reigning paflion rather 
thanthe man. In painting he contented htmfelf with a negative 
colour, and as the-painter of mankind, rejefted all meretricious 
ornament. The fabric of St. Peter, {cattered into infinity of 
jarring parts by Bramante, and his fucceffors, he concentrated ; 
fufpended the cupola, and to the moft complex gave the air of 
the moft fimple of edifices. Such, take him all in all, was 
M. Angelo, the falt of art: fometimes he no doubt had his 
moments of derelittion, deviated into manner, or perplexed the 
grandeur of his forms with futilé and oftemations -2 anatomy ; 
both met with armies of copyifts, and it has been his fate to have 
been cenfured for their folly. 


New Method of? rewivi ng Writings which have been effaced. 


Method of reviving writings, which have been effaced, by 

the oxygefidted muriatic acid, has been difcovered by 
Guietand, apothe¢ary to the Grand Hofpital of Humanity, for- 
merly the Hotef Diew at Paris—The fulphur of ammoniac, and 
the pruffiate oF pot-ath, are the two fubflances which Guie. 
tand prefers employing in the procefs for reftoring writings 
whiich have been thus effaced. The difagrceable {mell of the 
fulphur ammoniac will, no doubt, prevent perfons from ufing 
it.—But it has the advantage of not ftaining the paper, while it 
makes the writing re-appear by the mere expofure to its vapour 
in a clofe jug, or under a glafs aa To produce this effeét, 
however, more expeditioully, it may be proper to wet the paper 
in water, into which a few drops of ‘the fulphur have been pre. 
vioully poured. The writing will foon re-appear of a deep 
brown colour, and quite “eer ll The pruMiate of pot-afh gives 
a blue tinge both to the writing which has been erafed, and to 
that which has been fubftituted for it, and thus furnifhes an eafy 
mode of afcertaining this {pecies of fraud. It, at the fame time, 
however, gives a flightly bluith colour to the paper. 

In ufing it, a quantity of water fufficient for completely wet- 
ting the paper to be fubmitted to this teft, is firft put intoa 
common plate or other fhallow veflel; to this is added nearly 
a thimble full of the folution of pruffiate; after well mixing it 
with water the paper may be put into the veffel leaf by leaf. 
When it is completely foaked, a few drops of fulphur, or any 
acid, poured into the mixture, will be fufficient to make 
the writing ftart into view. The fame fubftance, employed ac- 
cording to this procefs, will equally revive the contents of an- 
cient manuf¢ripts. 
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Defeription of a Volcanic Iland recently formed in the Vici- 
nity of Iceland. 


By the Chevalier Von Lowennorn, Naval Captain and Adjutante 
General in the Danith Service. 


N the fpring of 1783, a volcanic ifland was formed in the 

vicinity of Iceland, which, according to the accounts of the 
navigators who that year vifited the country, attraéted no {mall no- 
tice. The difcoverer of it, whoarrived jult at the time of the firft 
eruption, when fmoke and flames afcended out of the fea, relates 
that noilland or any land could be feen from whence thefe flames 
could originate. —No wonder, then, that he fell into the greateft 
confternation, when, as he expreffes himfelt, he faw the waves 
on fire.—Captain and crew conceived the notion, that the day of 
judgment was at hand; and took to their prayer and hymn- 
books, devoutly to prepare themfelves for their approaching end. 
But as no trumpet founded, as the fun remained undarkened, and 
the irmament undilturbed, they began to reflett farther what it 
might be, and at laft hit upon the thought, that Iceland had been 
funk by an earthquake, and that this was the laft remains and 
eje€tion of Hecla, the well-known burning mountain on that 
iland, Wholly poffeffed with this idea, they were onthe point 
of tacking about and returning to Denmark with the news of the 
dreadful event; but luckily, they had not proceeded far before 


they got fight of the coaft of Iceland. 


The fite of the volcanic eruption lies only 74 nautical miles 
(15 to a degree) from the fouth-weft point of Iceland; and they 
had not difcovered any land: but having now been convinced of 
their miflake refpeéting the fubmerfion of Iceland, the fhip 
reached its deflined port, and completed its voyage. Ships that 
arrived afterwards faw a {mall ifland from which the volcanic 
eruption proceeded ; and, as may be conceived, always faw it 
under a different form. The fame year fmoke and flames were 
perceived on the fhores next adjacent to Iceland, 

As there are numerous inflances of fuch volcanic eruptions in 
the fea becoming an ifland, this phenomenon attraéted the atten- 
tion of the Danifh government; and the following year orders 
were given to all {hips bound to Iceland, to examine the newly- 
formed ifland; but {fo entirely had it vanifhed, that none of them 
either faw, or could difcover the fmalleft trace of it. However, 
towards the end of the year, a very unfortunate accident hap- 
pened, which was occafioned, beyond all doubt, by fome rocks 
under water, the remains of the vanifhed iffand. 

A Danifh fhip of war, of fixty-four guns, called the Indfod- 
fretten, was expefted back from the Eaft Indies ; and intelligence 
had been received, that {he had already failed from the Cape of 
Guod Hope: but from that time nothing farther was heard of 
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her until the year 1785; when the fhips returning from Iceland 

reported, that fome parts of that fhip, and the long-boat, had 

been thrown on the coalt of Iceland. From all accounts, and a 

comparifon of circumftances, to me it appears certain, that the 

Indfodfretten foundered on this rock, which now no longer rifes 

above the furface of the fea, Itis itnpoflible that fuch a long. 

boat can come out of a fhip, except it be done by the hands of 

men, even fhould the fhip be fhattered all to pieces. Now, not 
only " was this long- boat driven on fhore whole, and in good con- 

dition; but they, moreover, found jn it a box of wax-candles, 
but not a living foul, At the diftance of about a quarter of a 
mile from the boat, they difcovered feveral parts of the fame 
fhip, which were known from the mark uponthem, Thefe 
parts, of different dimenfions and form, would nat have been 
thrown on fhore fo near to one another, if the fhipwreck had 
happened at a greater diftance; the waves of the fea, the cur- 
rents, &c, muft undoubtedly, in that cafe, have fcattered them 
farther afunder. Moreover, the fragments had been wafted to 
the land by the wind which blows inthe direétion of the rock. 
—Befides, no other traces of this misfortune had been noticed 
along the coaft of Iceland. 

From thefe circumftances J drew the conclufion, that the Ind. 
fodfretten had, after leaving the Cape of Good Hope on her re. 
turn home, a dangerous and adverfe paffage; for it is known, 
that in our northern feas in that year, eaft winds generally pre- 
vailed. Very many {fhips, efpecially the fhips of war, prefer, 
going north round England, to failing through the channel: and 
probably the fhip may have been in want of fomething; as, for 
example, frelh water, and the like. ‘The captain was, at any 
rate, well acquainted in Iceland; for I myfelf had, fome years 
before, been there with him as lieutenant of a fhip under his 
command; he may, then n, have been in fearch of fome of the 
harbours of gag when he me the misfortune, in open fea, 
unexpeftedly to ftrike on this hidden rock,—In this defperate 
fituation, the crew probably had recourfe to the long-boat, asthe 

ouly means of faving at lealt a few of heat; but while they 
were hoifting it overboard, it is likely that the fhip renee 

foul on board perifhed, as no intelligence was ev 
received concerning them, 

During my expedition to Iceland in the year 1786, it became 
an abje&t of my particular attention, to make inquiries concern- 
jnz this volcanic ifland, although noone then fufpeéted that the 
above-mentioned fhip of war had been wrecked at that place; for 
this is only a conclufion which I have ineea teens what I learned 
during my invefligation of the fubje&, When I arrived in Ice- 
land, where, on account of the obfervations for the maps, and of 
other affairs commiued to my care, I found my fel! f under the 
neceflity of remaining with my fhip a confiderable time in 
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Holmens-Hafen, and had at my difpofal a fhip lying in that har- 
bour,1 ordered Lieutenant, now Captain, Grove, to proceed on 
acruife about the place where the volcanic ifland had been feen. 
He’covitinued there feveral days, and while under fail frequently 
caft the founding lead, but could find no bottom, with a line of a 
hundred or more fathoms, and had given up all hopes of making 
the defired difcovery. When he was onthe point of returning, 
he, contrary to all expeftation, obferved the waves breaking ona 
rock, whofe top was nearly on a level with the furface of the 
water: and now, no longer doubting that he’had found what he 
had-been in fearch of, he obferved its direétion and diftance from 
the neareft coaft of Iceland. 

When the objeét of my expedition was accomplifhed, and I, 
at the conclufion of furmmer, was preparing to commence my 
voyage homewards; I determined before my departure to vifit | 
this remarkable fpot myfelf, and to correét or confirm its true 
geographical fituation, as far a$ it can be afcertained by obferva- 
tions madé at fea.—I therefore took my point of departure from 
fome final] iflands or rocks, which lie in front of Cape Reiki- 
anos, the moft fouth-welt promontory of Iceland, and of which 
the outermnoft, called the Grenadier’s Cap, is 3% miles diftant 
from the promontory, in the direction from fouth-weft to weft. 
The weather proving favourable, I was able to make a meridian 
obfervation for determining the latitude, as likewife obfervations 
of thelongitude by means of time-keepers. Although the time. 
keepers I had with me were ndne of the beft, yet, as I had failed 
on the fame day from an Icelandic harbour, where I had obferved 
the longitude, the relative error could not be very confiderable, I 
therefore determined the fituation of the rock called the Grena- 
dier’s Cap, to be in 60° 43’ 40” N, latitude, and 25° 35° 407 
longitude, weft trom Paris. This likewife tolerably well coin- 
cides with the obfervations of the French navigators, Verdun, 
Dela Crenne Borda, and Pingre*; the more, as I have good 
reafons for believing, that, from want of a fufficient knowledge 
of the coafts of Iceland, they make the latitude of Cape Reiki- 
anos three minutes too far north; for they ftated it to be 63° 55’. 
And as, from the moft accurate obfervations, I found that the 
rock lies in a direétion from fouth to weit, according to the true 
meridian, and juft four miles from the above-mentioned Grena- 
dier’s Cap, it follows, that the fituation of this mof dangerous 
rock is in 63° 32’ 45" of N. latitude, and 26° 2’ 50” Weft 
iongitude from Paris. 

While I was continuing my courfe in order to get a view of 
the rock, Captain Grove, who was on board with me, concluded 
from his former obfervations, that we mult be near it, as the coaft 
of Iceland had totally vanifhed from our fight, and the outermoft 

ot 


* See Voyage, fait par Ordre du Roi en 1771, 1772+ 
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of the above-named vifible rocks, which lie fouth-weft from Ice. 
land, was, notwithftanding the clearnefs of the weather, icarcely 
any longer perceivable; he faid, “ Is it advifable to fail fo dj. 
rectly towards it?’’—"* Yes, my. friend,” was my anfwer; 

for, on whichever-fide we turn, we {hall have as greata chance 
of ftriking upon it, as of efcaping the danger; it is like looking 
for ancedle in a load of hay.”—As we were thus converfing 
about it, the peopie onthe watch cailed out.—The attention and 
eyes of all were direfted towards iu, and we faw dire€ly a-head 
of usthe waves breaking again a rock. We inftantly tacked 
about, and, at the fame time, hove the lead, which bad been ‘kept 
in readinefs, We found the depth to be 26 fathoms ;. imme. 
diately after, 40 fathoms; and fhortly after we could not find 
the bottom with a line a hundred fathoms long. Tallow was, as 
ufual, applied to the plummet, that we might be able to judge of 
the nature of the. ground from the particles that thus,adhere te 
it. We obtained {mall pieces ef fione, which either wholly 
confifled of lava, or at leaft were of the volcanic kind., The 
rock is not large, and, as appears from our foundings, fury 
rounded by a fleep abyfs. Its top is level with the furtace of 
the fea or only a little beneath it, hence it cannot be perceived 
till we are very near it, or only when the waves break againg 
it. 

The origin of the volcanic ifland which was feen at this place 
in the year 1783, may be explained in the following manner; 
The rock that fill remains, formed the crater trom which an 
eruption at that time happened; the great quantity of Java that 
was ejected accumulated at the bottoin of the fea around the cra- 
ter, till it rofe to a confiderable height above the furface of the 
water, But as this volcano ts fituated in the wide ocean, where 
the moft violent waves arife, and tower over one another; itis 
probable that their force very foon deftroyed a ftruéture that 
polleffed yet fo little folidity and flrength ; efpecially as round 
about there is an ingulfing aby{s, into which it might eafily be 
precipitated, It is to be remembered likewife, that, in the fame 
year, a confiderable quantity of pumice, and the like volcanic 
yroduftions, whofe {pecific gravity is lefs than that of water, 
was driven on fhore in Iceland, and by navigators found {wim- 
ming in the ocean, 

Had the eruption happened in a lefs tempefluous fea, and the 
profundity around it been lefs fteep and unfathomable, the ejeéted 
mafs would have been confolidated by its own weight, and in 
time have become an ifland; of which we have feen feveral in- 
ftances inthe Archipelago, in the Eaft Indies, and in other pla- 
ces of the ocean. Had this volcanic eruption taken place on 
the main Jand, or on an ifland, a mountain would have becu 
formed by it. A volcano does noi necelffarily originate from a 
mountain; they have been feen to burfl forth from the pkin: 
6 but 
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buta neceflary confequence is, that the ejef&ted volcanic produc. 
tions, which are heaped up upon the land, at laft become a moun- 
tain.—Now, as here the mighty waves of the ocean could eafily 
wafh away the loofe accumulations around the crater, it is not 
abfurd to fuppofe, that, as the fea raged over its mouth, the fire 
was at laft overpowered, and the volcano extinguifhed by the 
water gufhing down the opening. 

The crater, formed of rock, remained flanding. It is an un- 
doubted faét, that there exifted here a rock even before the erup- 
tion of the volcano; and later obfervations evince, that it ftill 
exifts—There was before an obfcure tradition among the mari- 
nets who were wont to fail to Iceland, that hereabout there was 
ablind rock, which they called Blind Fugle-Skior (bird rock.) 
This name I have retained in my chart, though many navigators 
deny its exiftence, becaufe they have failed paft without obferv- 
ing it. But in this cafe, and under fuch circumftances, the af- 
fertion of one man that he had feen it, deferves more credit than 
the reports of a hundred others, who deny its exiftence becaufe 
they have e not feen it. This confirms me in my opinion, that 
the crater was in the fame ftate long before the late eruption. 

Toconclude: it will not be deemed a fuperfluous obfervation, 
to firengthen this opinion, that in almoft the fame direétion from 
the fouth-weft point of Iceland, as has been remarked above, lie 
five {mall iflands, or rocks, the uttermoft of which is 3% miles 
diftant from the promontory Reikianos. Between thefe iflands is 
deep water; and fhips failing to or from the weft fide of Iceland 
commonly pafs that way, if they be fuficiently acquainted with 
the fituation of the land and rocks. The latter are called by the 
Danith mariners, Vogel- Klippen (Bird-rocks), onaccount of the 
number of fea-fow! reforting to them: but the natives of the 
country give them the name of Eld-Eyarne, that is Fire-Iflands. 
May we not thence infer, that, in ancient times, they had vol. 
canic eruptions ? And, indeed, the volcano feen in 173, may 
likewife have raged long before that period. 








Gallant Defence of Latham Houfe by the Cowxtefs of Derby, 
[From Pennant’s Tour from Downing to Alfton Moor. ] 


HIS heroine was the daughter of Claude de Ja Tremouitle, 
duke and peer of France, by his duchefs, daughter to Wil- 

liam Prince of Orange, foun: jer of the Dutch republic. She 
Proved herfelf worthy of her illuftrious parents, - a feries of 
gallant a€tions. Her defence of Latham Houfe, in 1644, from 
ee the 23th to May 27th, may be ranked among the 
braveft ations of thofe un! nee times. She formed her gar- 
rifon, appointed her officers, and herfelf commanded in chief 
during 
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during the whole fiege, till it was raifed by her loyal lord, by 
the defeat of the enemy at Bolton. A bomb fell into the room 
where fhe and her children were at dinner, and burft without 
doing any injury. She immediately ordered a fally, beat the 
foes from their trenches, and took the mortar that was fo nearly 
working her defiru@ion. In the courfe of the fiege, the received 
a fummonsto furrender. She caught the fpirit of her hufband: 
* Tell, fellow,” fays the “* the infolent rebel who fent you that 
if he prefumes to fend another fummons within thefe walls, I 
will caufe the meffenger to be hanged up at the gates.”’ This is 
commemorated by a picture on the ftaircafe, reprefenting* her 
Jadyfhip fitting with the letter in her hand, delivering to a fana- 
tical drummer the gallant anfwer: the Jaft is blindfolded, and 
dreffed in red. An officer of the garrifon, in blue, flands by, 
admiring the heroifm .of his brave miftrefs. Her ladythip re- 
tired afterward to the earl in the Ifle of Man, and continued there 
till after his unfortunate end, when fhe was betrayed and impri- 
foned, and reduced to {uch diftrefs as to live on the alms of the 
impoverifhed royalifts till the reftoration, which fhe furvived 
only about four years. 





On the WOUNDS of the HEART. 
By Dr. Biarr. 


HEN we behold fuch plain marks of wife and juft go- 

vernment taking place among men, who fhall take upon 
him to fay that all things come alike to all men, and that there is 
po more than a promifcuous diftribution of good and evil by 
providence on earth ? However it may feem in appearance, it 
1s far from being fo in reality. We look tothe outfide of things. 
We are dazzled with that tinfel glare which profperity fometimes 
throws around the worthlefs and the wicked. But what is that 
to true happinefs and {felf-enjoyment? often, how little con- 
neGied with it? Could you look into the hearts of men, ano- 
ther fcene would open. You would fee many a heart wounded 
and bleeding in fecret, froma guilty confcience and remembered 
crimes, while gay looks were affectedly put on betore the world. 
Comparing this galled and diftreffed {tate of mind, with the free 
and eafy, the light and difencumbered [pirit of a worthy and vir- 
tuous man, even under the preffures of life, you would forbear 
to charge providence, and would readily acknowledge, that 
though the external diftribution of the world’s goods be promif- 
cuous, the internal allotment of happinefs is meafured by the real 
characters of men. 


9 A CLERICAL 
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4A CLERICAL SHEPHERD. 


HERE was much franknefs in the anfwer a country cler- 

gy man made when charged with being a bad fhepherd, 
living in the metropolis, and fcarcely ever going near his flock : 
“ Tam always with them at the /hearing time,’’ replied the 


parfon. 





AN ANECDOTE. 


HOMSON, the poet, was very fat,and very indolent; being 

once engaged to dine with Quin at Richmond, ona fultry 
fummer’s day, he, according to his ufual cuftom, walked; but 
being retarded by the heat, was much later than the hour of ap- 
pointment. Quin, who dreaded dinner being over done, ftood 
ata window which commanded the road, impatiently watching 
his arrival, and feeing, him. come panting along, walked out to 
meet him, and faluted him with the following addrefs. ““ What, 
Jemmy! fure it cannot be you!” “ Butit is though,” an- 
{fwered Thomfon, “ and tired to the bone.’”? “ The Devil! 
Well! Iam glad to fee you however; but as you came rolling 
along the highway, with your light-coloured drab covered with 
duft, I really thought it had been Dunftable Chalk Hill, come to 
pay Richmond Hill a friendly vifit !” 





ROYAL REGULATIONS. 


HEN George the Second was once told by fome of his 
confidential friends, that every thing was complained of, 
and that the people were extremely diffatisfied at the tardinefs of 
making the public payments, &c. &c. he in great wrath fent 
for the old Duke of Newcaftle, and told him he would no longer 
fuffer fuch infamous delays, but was determined to infpeét and 
regulate the accounts himfelf; for this purpofe he commanded 
that the proper papers fhould be immediately fent to St. James’s. 
‘ They fhall be fent to your majefty to-morrow,” replied the 
duke, When the king arofe in the morning, and looked out of 
his window, he faw two waggon loads of papers, each tied with 
ted tape, unloading in the area. Enquiring what they were, he 
was told they came fromthe Duke of Newcafltle, to whom he 
fent to know what it meant. “* They are the papers for exami- 
nation,” faid theduke; “ twelve more waggon loads for your 
majelty’ s inf{pection will be fe -nt in the courfe of the day.’ 
For my in{pettion,” replied the enraged monarch, “ for my 
infpeion! The Devil’s chief clerk may infpect them, but I 
would as foon walk bare-footed to Jerufalem..” 


Vol. 38, 2p Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by P, Gove, of Exeter, tothe Enigma, inferted June 22, 


A PIPE fome gallons doth contain; 
A PIPE we often fmoke; 
A PIPE is mufical I ween; 
A PIPE muft crown the joke. 


+*+ We have received the like anfwer from W.S, W. Harris, jun. and 
J. Squance, of Exeter; ]. Stevens, and H. Gillard, of South Moltcn; Joha 
Swetman, of Melbury Ofmond; J. Underhay, jun. of Brixham; Serjeant 
Towning, of the Fifehead Volunteers; T. Webber, jun, and R, Sellick, jun, 
of Tiverton; J. R. Toulmin; G. Badcock, of the Moufehole Volunteers ; 
W. Bickham, jun. of Afhburton; and A. L.of Poole. 





Anfwer, by L, H. of Exeter, to J. Squance’s Rebus, inferted June 22. 


O ABERCROMBY’s fame my mufe I raife, 
The gallant hero’s worthy deeds to praife ; 
Let Britons join to praife the val’rous band 
That with him fell in the Egyptian land. 


*,* We have received the like anfwer from Thomas Webber, jun. and 
R. Sellick, jun. of Tiverton; Henry Humphreys, T. Whicker, b Gove, 
W. S. and W. Harris, jun. of Exeter; J. R.Toulmin; W. Bickham, jun. 
of Afhburton; A. L. of Poole; J. Widgery, near Plymouth; J]. Whittle, of 
Upway; Serjeant Towning, of the Fifehead Volunteers; E, Penny, of Ah- 
burton; G. England, of Uplyme; H. Gillard, J. Stevens, and R. Berry, of 
Southmolton; and G. Badcock, of the Moufcholé Volunteers. 





Mae Bae eB Oe 


] EVERSE a meafure, and ’tis clear 
A vehicle will ftraight appear. 





An ENIGMA, by S. B. of Newton Buafiel, 
TTEND, ye gents. be quite profound, 


4 To youa riddle I propound ; 
My courle is fwift, tho’ I’ve no leg, 
And feldom rife from off my bed; 
My back is pliant, yet I bear 
Che greateft burthens from afar ; 
By all, tis faid, I am confin’d, 
Yet oft I’m driven by the wind; 
I am quite paflive, but I fay, 
‘That human force cannot me flay ; 
What firength I have fcaree tongue can Speak, 
Yet to a proverb I am weak 
Come then, ye bards, tell what I am, 
And then to you I'll give the palm, 


COSI ROSS CS SOBES SAVE SOD SROs 
(ap In ‘* The Exile ef Erin,” inferted in page 520 of our laft volume, the 


following alteration is defircd to be made : 
** There came tothe beach a poor exile of Erin, 


f 
Ssorreche “ e 4 Ros >» oda Wo? 
c The dew on his tira robe was heavy and chill. 


*,* It appears that the lines on a rofe, inferted June 22, with the name H 
R. Berry, fchoolmafter, of Crediton, had appeared before, viz. April 22, 1788, 
We hope fimilar impofitions will not be attempied. 


+*+ If F. H. of Exeter, will give his hymn a little additional polifh, it frall be 
ferted, ? 
eferied G POETRY ; 
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For the Weekly Entertainer. 
The TRIUMPH of MEDICINE. 
Addrefed to Sir Walter Farqu har, Bart. 
By Dr. CRANE. 


86 Poft nubjla Phebus.” 


E’R WHELM’D with pain when 
beauty lies 
Wit pallid checks, and languid eyes; 
Now chills oppreis the vita! flood, 
Now burning heats ferment the blood; 
Th’ alternate confliGt tears her frame, 
Life’s Jamp emits a doubiful flame ; 
The drooping nymph reclines her head 
Her lilies gone, her rofes fled— __ 
His well-tim’d aim Sir Walter brings, 
And fell difeafe foon prunesher wings ; 
At his approach the fymptoms fly, 
And luftre fparkles in each eye; 
The lips bluth fweets, the checks dif- 
clofe, 
Once more, the lily and the rofe; 
Returning health refumes its fway, 
And death reluctant quits his prey. 


Thus oft we fee in fummer’s morn, 

When fplendid beams th’ expante 
adorn; 

Acloud malignant intervene, 
And for awhile obfcure the {cene; 
Butif bright Phoebus from on high 
Renews his force to clear the tky, 
Atonce the vapours fleet away, 
And brighter glories gild the day. 


J. C. Northern Hay, Exon. 


The RURAL MUSE. 
\ HERE whifp’ ring zephyrsgen- 


tly breathe 
In murmurs thro’ the op’ning glade, 
Woere pliant woodbines twining 
wreah, 


With jeffamines, the fragrant fhade; 


Where bounreous nature lavith frews, 
With various flow’rs the fertile plains, 
There would I cultivate the mule, 
And learn to fing the paft?ral Qrains, 
Oft o’er the verdant heath I'd ftray, 
Or ramble thro’ the flow’ry ficids; 
From fome tall brow I'd oft furvey 
The varied charms the country yields. 








Mnic Miata 


What beauteous {cenes each vale un- 
folds! 
Rich paftures, meadows, fields of 
com; 
With what pure joy each eye beholds 
Plenty their verdant fields adorn! 


When jovial raftics, brown with toil, 
In featter’d troops are making hay ; 
And fporting as they work the while, 
With pleafure innocently gay : 
While the tall cocks that featter’d 
rouod, 
Tn ;ows are raifed on the green; 
With pleafing cootraft deck the ground 
And add new beauty to the fcene. 


When bending harvefl o’er the fitlds, 

(The gift of Ceres’ bounteous haud) 

** Prone to the reapes’s fickleyields,” 

And well-earn’d fheaves beitrew the 
land. 

The tall fpire pointing to the fkies, 
The fernle orchards planted near, 
Where yon few {moky columns rife, 

Point out the village hamlet there. 


There on the fpacious level green, 
Around the may pole met to dance, 
Jocund and blithe the rural fcene, 
V be village {wains and maids advance, 


The homely cot juft rears its head, 
Above its little orchard’s height: 

Like virtue is the humble fhed, 
Modelily conceal’d from fight. 


Often beneath the lowly cell, 
Contentment choofes to refide, 
There virtue’s oft’ner found to dwell, 


Than in the {plendid halls of pride. 


Retir’d far from the bufy {cene, 
Of cities’ tumult, flrife, and noife, 
Here folid pleafures, joys ferene, 
The contemplative mind enjoys. 
If e’er the filent hours invite 
When foft the moon’s pale luftre 
fhines, 
To wander by her fhadowy light, 
Beneath the lofty grove of pines. 
Philomela midft the fhady trees, 
Warbles her {weet noéturnal note; 
While foften’d by the whil’pring 
breeze, 
Her accents more melodious float. 


Would 
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Would you tafle the joys of peace ? 


Bleflings of health would you enjoy? 
In thefe dear realms of filent cafe, 
No ftorms will e’er your peace annoy. 


A thoufand charms adorn the plain, 
And health thofe various charms 
doth crown; 
Which few of thofe can e’er obtain, 
Who dwell within the fmoky town. 


EUSEBIUS. 


MUTUAL LOVE,.—A Sone. 
RIENDSHIP’s a noble generous 


flame, 
When fieady and fincere, 
If woes fascore from it we claim, 
The fympathetie tear: 
Friendfbip may oft its worth impart, 
Doth oft its value prove, 
But there’s no friendfhip cheers the 
heart, 
Like that of mutual! love. 





When two congenial tempers meet, 
Warm’d by love’s gentle fires, 

Ah } then the blifs enjoy’d how great, 
Which confidence infpires, 

For each to each their cares impart, 
And thus its value prove; 

For there’s no friendfhip cheers the 

heart 

Like that of mutual Jove. 


At length arrives th’ expefied day, 
Appointed to join hands, 

The dance and mersy roundelay 
Shall hail the happy bands, 

And long may Hymen joys impart, 
Connubial bliis to prove, 

For there’s no friendfhip cheers the 

heart, 

Like that of mutual love. 


SCOTUWS. 


BALLAD. 
TI" WAS ona cliff, whofe rocky bafe 


& = Batiled the biuiny wave; 
Whole cultui’d heights their verdant 
lore 
To many a tenant gave; 


A mother, led by ruflic cares, 
Had wander’d with her child; 
Unwean’d the babe, yet on the grafs 
He frolick’d and he fimil’d. 


With what delight the mother glow’d 
To mark the infane’s joy ; 

How oft would paule, amidit her toil, 
To contemplate ber boy. 








ENTERTAINER. 


Yer foon, by other cares eftranged, 
Her thoughts the child forfook ; 
Carelefs he wanton’d on the ground, 

Norcaught his mother’s look. 


Cropp’d was each flow’r that caught 
bis eye, 
Till, fcrambling o’er the green, 
He gain’d the clift’s unthelter’d edge, 
And pleas’d furvey’d the feene! 


’T was now the mother, from her toil, 
Turn’d to behold her child— 

The urchin gone! her checks were 

flut’d ! 

Her wand’ ring eye was wild! 

She faw him on the cliff’s rude brink, 
Now carcelefs peeping o’er— 

He turn’d, and to his mother {mil’d,— 
Then {ported as before. 


Sunk was her voice—’twas vain to fly, 
’T was vain the brink to brave— 

O nature! it was thine alone 
To prompt the means to fave! 


She tore the kerchief from her breaf, 
And Jaid her bofom bare: 

He faw delighted—left the brink, 
And fought to banquet ene 


Elegy, fuppofed to have been written 
on the burying Vault of at ancient 
Family. 


IGH not ye winds, as paffing o’er 
ts) The chambers of the dead ye fly! 
Weep not, ye dews, for thefe no more 

Shall ever weep, fhall ever figh! 
Why mourn? 
at ref; 
How fill it lies within the breaft! 
Why mourn? fiuce death prefents us 
peace, 
And in the grave our forrows ceafe. 


the throbbing heart’s 


The fhatter’d bark, from adverfe winds, 
Reflin this peaceful haven finds, 
And when the ftorms of life are paft, 

Hope drops her anchor here at Jat. 


EPITAPH on WELTIIE. 
\W ELT JIE! no more thy Apician 


art transtorms 
More wholelome food, thyfelf now 
fond for worms. 
Bile, {curvy pout, lamenta patron gone 
Than whom none greeter ina kitchen 
fhone| 
Villing and train’d to cour/es, now per 
fo ce 
Thou art conftrain’d to take another 
course! 
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